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stirred in the writer that keen yet impersonal
interest in the actors of his story and in its
situations which is one of the most certain notes
of true dramatic feeling, and which therefore
gives the most unfailing stimulus to the interest
of the appreciative reader.

At first sight The Ring and the Book appears to
be absolutely wanting in that grandeur which, in
a composition of such enormous length, criticism
must pronounce to be a fundamental and indis-
pensable element. In an ordinary way this
effect of grandeur is produced either by some
heroic action surrounded by circumstances of
worthy stateliness, as in the finest of the Greek
plays j or as in Paradise Lost by the presence of
personages of majestic sublimity of bearing and
association; or as in Faust or Hamlet by the
stupendous moral abysses which the poet dis-
closes fitfully on this side and that. None of
these things are to be found in The Ring and the
Booh The action of Caponsacchi, though noble
and disinterested, is hardly heroic in the highest
dramatic sense, for it is not much more than the
lofty defiance of a conventionality, the contem-
plated penalty being only small; not, for example.